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2. Neither Christ nor his Apostles ever quoted those 
books for Seriptnre, as they have done the other Scriptures 
of the Jews. 

3. Christ himself, speaking to his Apostles, did ex- 
pressly confirm and approve of the Jewish canon of Scrip- 
ture, as' the full and complete testimony of inspiration to 
himself. For after his resurrection he spoke thus to his 
Apostles — "These are the words which I spoke unto you 
while I was yet with you, that all things must needs be ful- 
filled, which are written in the law of Moses, and in the pro- 
phets, pud in the Psalms concerning me." — Luke, ch. xxiv., 
v. 44, Douay Bible. 

In these words it is evident that our Saviour referred to 
the Jewish Scriptures, as divided into the three parts men- 
tioned by Josephus — 1st, the Books of Moses ; 2nd, the 
Prophets ; 3rd, the Book of Psalms ; which was the po- 
pular name among the Jews for the third division, though 
containing four books, because the Book of Psalms stood at 
the head of it, and so gave name to the four that were 
joined in that part. 

It is confessed, on all sides, that the six apocryphal books 
were not among the Scriptures which our Lord thus 
spoke of. 

The words of our Lord in that place are thus expounded 
b v St. Anjrnstine himself ; when speaking of the Book of 
Maccabees, he says — " This writing, which is called Mac- 
cabees, the Jews do not hold, as they hold the Law, and 
the Prophets and the Psalms, to which the Lord gives tes- 
timony as being his witnesses."— August, lib. 2 contra Gmid. 
c. 23. And, again — " They demonstrate their Chnrcli in 
the precepts of the law, in the predictions of the Prophets, 
in the sonesofthe Psalms, thatis, in all the canonical autho- 
rities of the sacred books." — August, de unitato eccl. c. 10. 

So we have the testimony of our Saviour himself to the 
completeness of the Jewish canou of Scripture, ami, there- 
fore, of the Protestant Bible. 

III.— The times of the Fathere. 

Century II. — St. John, ihe last of the Apostles, died 
about the year 06. He is said by some to have left a 
complete canon of Scripture to the Church before he died, 
but that list is not recorded by those who have said so. 

The first information we nave on the subject is from 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, about the year ICO. Bardls was 
one of those seven Churches over which St. John presided, 
and to which he wrote the Epistle3 given in the second and 
third chapters of Apocalypse, or Revelation. 

Eusebius, in his history, has inserted a letter from this 
Melito to one Onesimus, w' :ch is as follows — " Sinr? you 
have desired accurately to know the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, how many, and in what order they were written, 
I have laboured withall diligence to fulfil that .... 
therefore when I was in the East, and ciime to the place 
itself in which these things were formerly preached and 
done, I learned diligently the books of the Old Testament, 
and I send you a list of them subjoined beneath : these are 
the names — five books of Mo= s, Genesis, Exodusj Le- 
viticus, Numbers. Deuteronon; ; : Joshua, son of Nun; 
Judges; Ruth; four books of Kings;* two of Paralipo- 
mena ;t the Psalms of David ; the Proverbs of Solomon, 
which is also called Wisdom ; Ecclesiastes : the Song of 
Songs ; Job ; the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah ; the 
twelve prophets in one Book ; Daniel, Enekiel, Ezra." — 
Eusebius Ecc. Hist., lib. iv., c. 20. In this last Book of 
Ezra, the Fathers commonly included the Book of Nehe- 
miah, as the two are on the same subject; as Lamentations 
was addel to Jeremiah. So here, in the earliest list left us 
by the Fathers, we have precisely the list of the Protestant 
Bible now : and we find in it none of the six apocryphal 
books which the Church of Home has added to the Bible. 

Justin Martyr wrote about the same time, or a little 
later — viz., about the year 104. He has left us no list of 
Canonical Books ; but we have something from him, in- 
asmuch as he never quotes nny of the apocryphal books, 
nor makes any mention of them ; and while accusing the 
Jews, against whom he wrote, of many other things, and 
even ef altering or leaving out some verses of Scripture, 
he never accuses them of rejecting any whole books of 
Scripture. 

Century III. 

Origen held some errors which we do not follow ; but, 
of the early Christians he was the most learned in the 
Scriptures ; and he is a good witness as to the fact what 
books were counted Scripture in his day ; for of all the 
charges brought against him, none was of mutilating the 
Bible. He says — " It should be known that the lx>oks of 
the Old Testament ore twenty-two, as the Hebrews (the 
Jews) have delivered ;" and then follows the exact list of 
books in the Protestant Bible. He mokes no mention of 
Judith, Tobit, Ecclcsiasticus, or Wisdotn ; but he says — 
— "the Maccabees are outside of iliese." — Quoted in 
Eusebius, book vi. ch 25. Melchior Canus, a learned 
Roman Catholic bishop, confesses — "Origen, with the 
Hebrews, rejects these six books from the canon — Loc. 
com. lib. 2, c. 10 U 11. 

Julius Africanus lived about the same time. We have 
nothing written by him except a letter to Origen, J all his 
other works having been lost. In that letter he undertakes 
to prove that the story of Susannah is a fable. In that 



* Two of them we called the Books of Samuel In the Protestant 
Bible. „ 

t Called Chronicle! in the Protestant Bible. 
t In to* works of Origen, vol. 11. 



we think he went too far ; but it is clear proof that he did 
not consider it to be the inspired Word of God. But this 
story (besides the six books) is now in the Roman Catholic 
Bible, being added to the Book of Daniel. 

Tertullian lived about the beginning of this century. 
He says, alluding to Apocalypse or Revelations, c. iv, v. 8, 
" The number of the wings signifies that the ancient books 
were those well-known four-and-twenty." (Cont. Marcion, 
book 4, c. 7). Where we should note that St. Jerome has 
explained that those Fathers who counted twenty-four 
books, have not really made tbe Scripiure greater, but only 
counted Ruth and Lamentations as separate books, instead 
of joining them on to Judges and Jeremiah — (Jerome in 
Prologo Galeato). 

These are the testimonies that wo have found on this 
subject in the first three centuries of the Church. In all 
those centuries we find no trace of any Christian having 
ever dreamed of reckoning the six Apocryphal Books, now 
in the Roman Catholic Bibles, a part of God's inspired 
Word to man. If any proof in favour of those books can 
be found in those three centuries, we call on all Roman 
Catholic priests and laymen, who may know of it, to 
produce it in our pages. If none such should be produced, 
it will be clear to our readers that no such proof exists. 

Now, we ask our readers to consider, is it likely that our 
Lord and his Apostles should have left the Church in such 
gross ignorance, that no bishop, priest, or layman in it, 
for 300 years, should seem to have had any notion of a 
complete list of the books of Scripture ; but, that all who 
have left us lists should have given us incomplete and 
imperfect lists ? 

And, if there was no perfect Bible in those 300 years, 
how did tbe Church of Rome come by it in later times? 

We will continue this evidence, century by century, 
until, we trust, our readers will besatisfied on the subject. 



DECRETAL EPISTLES. 
No. II. 

SKOWIMO HOW THEY CAME TO BE BELIEVED, AND HOW 
THEV WERE USED. 

We proceed now to show how it was brought to pass that the 
Church was imposed upon by the forged epistles, pretended 
to have been written by the early Popes ; and to what ex- 
tent the Church was really imposed on by them. 

We must first say a little more of the extent to which 
this system of forgery was carried. In our last number, 
we gave the list of forged and genuine Epistles, down to the 
year 400.* We cannot continue the list further in the same 
form, because the documents, both genuine and forged, get too 
numerous to be so dealt with in our pages. Those who exa- 
mine the Bibliotheca Floriacensis, and othersuch collections, 
may have some idea of the vast extent of this system of forgery. 
Almost every collection that we examine brings to light 
new instances, and leads to the conclusion that almost every 
abbey and monastery adopted the system, and forged for 
itself whatever charters, or privileges, or confirmations it 
desired to possess. Along with this was a system, per- 
haps not less extensive, of altering and " cooking" genuine 
documents, to make them support whatever the forgers 
wished ; but of this we shall treat separately hereafter. 

With respect to these forgeries, it is impossible to deal 
with all of them together. We take for our present sub- 
ject the collection published in the 9th century, under the 
name of " Isidore Mercator," noticing others only when 
produced by Popes of the 9th century. 

This collection contained nearly all the forged Epistles 
which are given in the list in our last number. It contains, 
also, some forged Epistles of Popes who lived after the year 
400, up to the time of Pope, Gregory the Great, about the 
year 700 : and also many councils, mostly genuine, but 
some doubtful, or forged. 

Accounts vary a little about the publication of this 
collection. Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, in the middle 
of the 9th century, states that they were first published by 
Riculphus, Bishop of Mctz, who got them out of Spain, 
in the beginning of that century. Benedict, a Deacon of 
the Church of Metz, appears to have published them 
about the year 836, by order of Autgarius, who succeeded 
Riculphus as bishop. The name of "Isidore" seems to 
have been given to the collection in hopes that it might 
pass for the work of Isidore, a famous Bishop of Seville, 
in Spain, in the 7th century ; but it is now confessed by 
all that the collection is none of his.f 



• We fell into an error In that table In setting down no Epistles to 
Pope Sylvester, who stands No. 34 in the list. We were led into this 
error by Labbe and Coseart not having placed this Pope's Epistle 
under his name, aa he does with all the others, but there is among 
the records of the Council of Nice, as given by them, a tetter from 
that council asking the Pope to confirm their proceedings, and a letter 
from Pope Sylvester agreeing to do so.— Labbe and Cossart, vol. it., 
p. 58. There is also a Roman Council nnder Sylvester (Ulrd), in 
which he confirms what was done at Nice (page 410). These three 
documents are all forgeries. The forgers evidently felt that it was a 
fal.il defect in their system, that the Pope should neither have called, 
nor presided In, nor confirmed, the first and greatest of the Gene- 
ral Councils ; and they thus tried to supply that defect. 

That the letters are forged, see Labbe and Cossart, marginal note. 

That the Council is a forgery, see the learned Benedictine monk, 
Coustant, ■' Epistolae Rom. Ponllf.," appendix, p. 55. 

Coustant also pronounces the letters forged, page 51 ; and he gives 
another forged letter or Sylvester (page 37) from the Bibliotheca 
Floriacensis. 

t For this account Bee Du Pin, Eccl: Writers, vol. I„ p. 583. 
Ed. Dublin, 1723. See also Labbe and Cossart, vol. I., p. 79 and 80. 



Now for the nse that was made of this collection, and 
the countenance that was given to it. 

On this subject we find two opposite statements by Ro- 
man Catholic writers. 

1st. That of Devoti, Archbishop of Carthage, and secre- 
tary to Pope Pius VII., who complains, " There is no 
one who does not know what triumphs the heretics make 
about these Decretals, and what a crop and material is 
thence taken for crafty and malicious calumny against 
the Apostolic See, as if she herself (Rome) had some part 
in the fraud of Isidore, and studied to overthrow the 
ancient discipline, and enlarge her own authority by his 
inventions."* He then states that all Catholic writers, 
except a few, had, of their own accord, and willingly, 
confessed that all that rested on the authority of Isidore 
alone were forged, and he goes on to say, that these Ca- 
tholic writers also "show that no authority was inter- 
posed, no zeal shown, no care nor solicitude by the Roman 
Pontiffs, in publishing them ; but that the whole thing 
was done, they being ignorant of it, and not thinking 
about it."t 

The other account we take from the learned Jesuits, 
Labbe and Cossart, who made the famous collection of the 
councils ; which statement they profess to adopt from the 
work " De Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperi'," written by 
Peter De Marca, the Archbishop of Paris, whom they 
justly pronounce " the most learned of all the students 
of the Papal law ;" and this account is as follows : — 

" To the ancient law, confirmed by the consent of the 
universal Church, there succeeded a new law, which began 
to be published from the year 836 : and Nicolas I. and 
the other Roman pontiffs, earnestly exerting themselves, by 
degrees it prevailed by use through the provinces of the 
west. That law is comprehended in the collection of 
Isidore."! 

Here it will be seen that an Archbishop of Paris, and 
two distinguished Jesuits, have made that very statement, 
which Devoti is angry with "the heretics" for making; 
they expressly affirm what Devoti denies, that the Popes 
did make use of the forgeries, and that it amounted to 
thrusting out the ancient law of the Church, and intro- 
ducing a new one. 

It may surprise some that the Jesuits, who have ever 
been the greatest supporters of Rome, should have made 
such an avowal ; it does not surprise us. The Jesuits ore 
wise master-builders : when the house is built, they take 
down the scaffolding, lest it should rot, and grow unsightly, 
and perhaps even involve the house itself in its own decay. 
In the same page to which we have referred, the Jesuits 
express their astonishment that Archbishop Binius, of 
Cologne, and Turrianus (another Jesuit), and other most 
learned men, " could have approved of those Decretal Epis- 
tles, in such a light of ecclesiastical learning." They do not 
express any wonder that those very learned men should 
have approved of what they must have known to l>e forge- 
ries ; but, that they should have done it when the world 
could see through it, was to them astonishing. In such a 
light of knowledge, Jesuitical wisdom itself suggested the 
candid avowal of the forgery. 

Had those, who thus fully avowed the forgery, gone on 
to renounce all doctrines and practices which were estab- 
lished by those forgeries, and which bad no other 
foundation, we should have no more to wish for, and these 
papers would never have been written ; but, while the 
house stands, we must show with what scaffolding it was 
built, and on what foundation it rests. Wc shall have to 
show hereafter how many of the things, about which 
Roman Catholics and Protestants are now disputing, have 
their origin and foundation in the forged epistles. But our 
present business is with the question, which statement 
is the true one, that of Devoti, or that of Labbe and 
Cossart. 

When Roman Catholics see what opposite statements 
are made by their own greatest writers, some saying that 
the Popes and the Church of Rome had nothing to do 
with establishing these forgeries ; others saying expressly 
that it was the Popes themselves that accomplished it by 
their own efforts ; and when they see even archbishops of 
their own Church ranged on opposite sides of this question, 
which so deeply affects the very foundation of the Roman 
system, and the laws of the Roman Church, they must 
needs be anxious to know which is right : is the Roman 
system really founded on the Word of God that cannot 
lie ? or was it introduced in ages of ignorance by the help 
of forgeries, only worthy of the father of lies ? 

This seems to us to be the real import of the question, 
which of those statements is true. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the statement of 



* Nemo ignorat, quot de his deeretallbns hasretici triunsphos agant, 
quanta exlnde seges, ac materia sumatur cailtdss et malttiosx calum- 
nias contra Sedem Aposlolicarn, quasi ipsa in fraude Isidorl partes 
allquas habuerit, ejusque inventis antiquam dlsciplinam evertere, 
suamque auctoritatem aropliflcare studuerit Jus Canonlcum, pre- 
face, p. iv. and v., first published at Rome, 1S04, and republished at 
Rome, 1S37. We quote from the latter. 

f Nullam a Romania Fonliflcibus in lis evulgandis interpositam 
fuisse auctoritatem, nullum adhibltum studlum, nullam curara, et 
, solictludlnem, troo rem totam gesiam fuisse, lis ignaris, nee opinan- 
tibus. . . p. v. 

X Antiqno jttri universalis eccleslra assensn roborata, snecessit ju$ 
novum, quod ab anno 836, nublicari coepit: et adnirtnte Nicolao 1. et 
esstcris Romania pontificibna panlatim usu invaluic per occldentis pro- 
vincial. Jos illnd comprehensum eat eollectione lsidori. . . . ." 
Labbe and Coss., Coo. Gen. vol. L col. 78, ed. Paris, 1673. The Italics 
are their own. 
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the Archbishop of Paris, and the Jesuits Labbe and 
Cossart is strictly true ; tbata&soon as those forged epistles 
■were pablished, the Popes of the ninth century set to 
work with their utmost efforts to have those forgeries 
believed and accepted as genuine laws of the Church, and 
that they succeeded in imposing them a* tarn on the 
■Western or European Church ; and tiSat this was the 
origin, thia the Charter of the Papacy. 

It is in no careless or reckless spirit that we make this 
assertion. With great labour and pains we have carefully 
read through and noted all the papal epistles, true and 
fal9e, of the first nine centuries, about 2,000 in number. 
We were sincerely prepared to learn the truth on this 
great question, on which ever side it might lie; and we 
are now prepared to prove the truth to our readers. 

Before we submit to them that proof, we must 
ask them to understand what is meant by a " De- 
cretal Epistle." It means more than an " Epistle." It 
means an epistle which is also a "decree." The great 
principle which the forgeries relied upon establishing was 
this ; that every bishop in the Church of God should act 
according to the Pope's decisions ; that whenever a ques- 
tion arose not already decided by the Pope, the bishop who 
had to decide it should write to the Pope for hie decision \ 
and that every other bishop should act on that decision, 
Hence, every such letter of the Pope was to be a law or 
decreo to the Universal Church, whence it was called a 1 
"Decretal Epistle." 

We have now to show what use the Popes of the 9th 
century made of the forged decretal epistles. 

Let us first call to our readers' recollection the contents 
of the forgeries, as stated by their last great advocate, 
Severinus Binius, Archbishop of Cologne.* 

1. The primacy of Peter (and his successors). 

2. The dominion of the Roman Church. 

3. The ordination of bishops. 

i. That priests (or bishops) are not to be accused. 

5. About appeals to the apostolic see. 

The question now is, did the Popes of the ninth century 
make use of the forgeries of Isidore to establish these 
things? 

In answering this question we shall observe this order : — 

1st. To give the places in which the Popes of the 9th 
century appealed by name to these forgeries to establish 
their claims. 

2nd. The places in which they insist on the forgeries 
being received as a whole. 

3rd. The places in which they adopt the doctrines and 
objects of the forgeries without naming them. 

4th. How these forged letters were kept up as the law of 
the Church in after times. 

The first two only can be considered in this paper. 

We take now the 8th Epistle of Pope Nicolas I., written 
about the year 865, to the Greek Emperor MichaeL 

The case it was written about was this ; Ignatius, Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople, had been accused of crimes, and 
had been tried and deposed by a Council at Constantinople. 
This method of proceeding was according to the ancient 
law of the Church. 

Pope Nicolas then wrote this letter to the Emperor, to 
aay that an archbishop could only be tried and judged by 
the Pope; that was the new law, as laid down by the 
forgeries of Isidore. Here, then, we find the Pope thrust- 
ing out the old law of the Church to bring in the now one. 

Let us see now what his proofs were. 

"If it further please yon to know anything of this, 
which may allure you, order that the words of the ancient 
father and venerable doctor, Dionysius the Areopagite, to 
Hemophilus, should be recited to you ; who decreed that 
it was a wicked thing that a priest, offending oven in a 
matter of religion, should be judged by those who were less 
than him, or inferior to him, lest anything out of order 
should be done in the Church of God, and its state should 
be confounded in anything. But hitherto we have shortly 
proved that our brother and co-minister, Ignatius, ought 
not to be judged by his suffragans and subjects, nor, more- 
over, to be easily reproved. But, now, it will not be irk* 
some to us, nor will it be impossible to us, to show yon, 
BY DIVINE INSPIRATION (if, however, you be willing 
to hear), that none can be rightly subject to judicial decisions 
by those who are of inferior degree or order. Since in the 
time of piocletian and Maximiuian the Emperors, Marcel- 
linus, Bishop of the city of Rome, who afterwards became 
*«Ksttognished martyr, was so far compelled by the Pagans 
that, having gone into their temples, he placed incense on 
toe fire,t on account of which thing, a council of many 
bishops having been collected, and inquiry made, the 
Pontiff confessed that he had done this thing. None of 
them, however, dared to give sentence against him, since 
they all very often said to him 'Judge your cause with 
your own mouth, not at our judgment ;' and, again, ' Do 
not ba heard in our judgment, but conclude your cause in 
your own bosom ; ' and, again, they say, ' Since you shall 
«* justified by yourself, or you shall be condemned out of 



t ThL 01 "' lMt nnm!>CT . Vol II. p. 137, col s. 
Pmerauol* S° * reat trtal of tU ' 1 wrl »' Christians m times of Pagan 
Surtax 5S.V y w . m P*" 111 " 4 »» <=«t incense oo the fire on the 
idols In miS*?? i en,p1 ^ " a nroof "»t 'hey »«• worshippers or 
linn. reilVS? S... T. N . ,colM - ** do nor beUa ™ tbst '"*■ *■"•<*'- 

gJJWgJS » calumny wait* hj. r *»d*» (0 ,rw. Unulse.. 



your own mouth; 1 and, again, tfor say, 'The first see 
shall not be judged by any one.' Hence, also, the above 
mentioned confessor of Christ (Pope) Sylvester, made 
degrees in the bosom of a synod,*? that no presbyter should 
make any accusation against a bishop, nor any deacon 
against a presbyter, nor any subdeacon against a deacon, 
nor an acolyte against a subdeacon, nor an exorcist against 
an acolyte, nor a reader against an exorcist, nor a door- 
keeper against a reader. Nor shall the highest prelate be 
judged by anyone, since it is written, the disciple is not 
above his master.' "* 

Our readers will see how many of the things which Bi- 
nius says the forged Epistles are chiefly about, arc sup- 
ported by that ouo quotation in that passage of Pope Ni- 
colas' letter. 

The documents quoted in it are three: — 

1st. The letter of Dionysius the Areopagite,. to Demo- 
philus. 

2. (The Council of Sinuessa, about Pope Marcellinus. 

3. The II. Council under Pope Sylvester. 
Those three documents are all forgeries.^- 

The letter of Dionysius the Areopagite is not one of the 
collection of Isidore ; but is acknowledged by all Roman 
Catholics to be a forgery. 

Neither is the Council of Sinuessa in Isidore's collection; 
but the decrees of Sylvester's Council are in Isidore's bun- 
dle. These two councils are, perhaps, the most outra- 
geous forgeries to be met with. 

There is a difference in the way in which Pope Nicolas 
quotes the two last, as compared with the first. He says 
nothing about "inspiration" when quoting the letter of 
Dionysius; but before he goes to the other two, he ex- 
pressly states that he is going to prove his point by " Di- 
vine inspiration." .The reason of this difference will be- 
come plain hereafter, when we shall have to show that one 
great object of these forgeries, and of the Popes who made 
use of them, was to have it believed that the " Decretal 
Epistles," forgeries and all, were written by Divine inspi- 
ration. Dionysius was not a pope, and therefore inspi- 
ration is not claimed for the forgery in his name ; Mar- 
cellinus and Sylvester were popes, and, therefore, inspiration 
is claimed for the forgeries put upon then). 

Roman Catholics, think of this ! Pope Nicolas I. not 
only quotes these forgeries, but he vouches for them that 
they are given by " Divine inspiration." Are we not jus- 
tified in having said, that we had stbange and start- 
ling things to say about these forgeries? Who would 
expect to find a pope quoting them, and vouching that 
they were given by Divine inspiration ! 

If those forgeries were really inspired (which we do not 
deny), were they inspired by the God' of Truth ? Or were 
they given by the inspiration of the father of lies? Is 
forgery his work, or God's? 

Let us return to Pope Nicolas; before we leave this 
letter, we give one more instance from it. Pope Nicolas 
quotes Sylvester, saying : " Neither by the emperor, nei- 
ther by all the clergy, neither by kings, neither by the 
people shall the judge be judged."J By "the judge" is 
here meant the Pope. So when Pope Liberius became an 
Arian (as we showed in our last number, vol. II., p. 142, 
col. 3, and also infra p. 10) it was beyond the power of the 
whole clergy to judge of that. They had nothing for it but 
to submit to the decision of an Arian Pope ! But this 
quotation, too,. is taken from the forged Council of Isidore, 
which we mentioned above.§ 



* Sea si adhuo placet aiiquld de hoc nosse, quod delectet, antiqui 
Patris et venerabilis ddctoris Areopagite Dionysti ad Demophilum 
verba vobis recltari prsecipite: qui etiam in causa pietatis delinquen- 
tem sacerdotem nefas sancit a minoilbue, vel ab inferioribusjudicari, 
ne flat in ecclesia Del allqnid inordipatura, et status ejus in allquo 
confundatur. Verum hucusque quod a suis saffrnganeis. atque 
suhdius frater et cotnmlnister noster Ignatius non debuerit judicari, 
Bed nee facilereprehendi, breviterconiprobavimus. Nuncautem divina 
inspirattone non nos pigebit, nee nobis irjfpessibileerit, ostendere vobls 
(si tamen andire velitis) non posse quernquara riteab his, qui inferiorls 
dignitatis, vel ordinis sunt, judicialibus submUti dilnnltiombus. Siqui- 
dem tempore Dioclettaol et Maximiniani Augustorum, Marcellinus 
Episcnpus urbis Romx, qui postea insignia martyr effectus est, adeo 
computus est a Paganis, ut in templura eorum ingressus, gratia 
thurts super prunas poneret. Cuius rei graft* collecto numeroscrura 
concillo eptscopunun, et inqnisicione facta, 'awe se idem Pontifex 
egisse cont'osus est. Nuilus tamen eorum proferre in eum scntentiam 
ausus est, cum ei ssepl&nme omnes perhiberent, tuo ore jadica causam 
tuam; non nostra judlcio. Et iterant: noli, ainnt, audtrl in nostro 
jndicio, sed cotllge in sinu tuo cansam tuam. Et rursus ; quonlam ex te, 
inquiunt, jastiflCHberls, ant ex ore tuo condeznnaberis. Et iterutn di- 
cunt ; prima sedes non Jadieabitur a qaoquam. Hinc etiam auperius 
mernoratus confessor Cliristt Sylvester, fecit grmdus in gremlo synodi 
at noA presbyter sdversus episcopuro, non diaconus adversus presby- 
terura, non subuiaconus adversns diacomim, non acolytos adversus 
subdiaconura, non exorcista adversns acolytnm, non lector adversus 
exorcistam, non ostiarius adversns lectorem, det accusationem aliquant : 
neque Prasul Sumraus a quoquam Judicabitur ; quoniam scrip-turn est, 
non est discipulus supra magistmro. 

Ijabbe and Com. voL VIII., col. 308 and 307. 

t That all the works that go under the nam* of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite (the same mentioned in Acts xvtt. 8»). and this letter to Hemo- 
philus among them, are forgeries, see I)u Pin, History of EccL Wri- 
ters, vol. I , p. 51-M. Edition 1723. Dublin. 

Tiiatthc Council of Sinuessa is forged, see Du Pin, vol. t p. 891. See 
also Constant Appendix^ p. 27. 

Pope Nicolas' last quotation is taken from the Second Roman 
Council, under Sylvester, can. S. That this Council Is a forgery see 
Labbe and Cossart, vol. t, col. 1544, marginal note. 

Our readers will, of course, understand that we do not give here 
all the proofs of forgery i but only such references as are sufficient to 
judge by. 

t Neque ab Augusto, neque.ab omul clero, neque a regions, nequo 
• ponulo, judex judicaUtur.— Laoba and Cossart, vol. VIII, p. 808 

f Lasix and Couert, vol L, p. 1«M, 



Again, in his 89th Epistle to the Bishops in the kingdom 
of Lotharms, in Prance,* Pope Nicolaa quotes a long pas- 
sage from that forged epistle of St. Clement to St. James, 
of which we gave a full account in our last paper. This, 
too, is one of the forgeries in the collection of Isidore, and 
this passage he gives as the words of St. Peter himself, re- 
lated by Clement in his epistle. 

Again, our readers will remember that one of the things 
that Binius says these forged epistles are about is this, 
" that priests are not to be injured nor accuaed." And we 
showed in our last number that it was the object of those 
forgeries to prevent nil accusations of bishops or priests, or, 
at least, to makeeuch accusations very difficult. Let us see 
how Pope Nicolas carries out this object, and how he 
proves it. 

First, for preventing such accusations, Pope Nicolas 
snys— " Sixtus, the Chief- priest of the Apostolic See, is 
described to have condemned Euphemius, a Bishop, laying 
nothing else to his charge for deposing him, but only that 
he had made an accusation against bis own prelate (or 
Metropolitan), Polychroniua, of Jerusalem.'f This 
was enough certainly to stop accusations altogether ; but 
the document which Pope Nicolas here referred to (do 
Expurgat. Sixti Papsa IIL, c. 8$) is a gross and utter for- 
gery. 

Second, if accusation* cannot bo prevented, they must 
be made very difficult; and so Pope Nicolas say's, in his 
22nd Epistle, to Salomon, King of the Britons : — 

" We appoint that there should never be any condem- 
nation of bishops, unless either before the legitimate num- 
ber of bishops, which consists of twelve, or the sentence 
certainly proved by seventy-two fit witnesses, who may 
be such as are competent to accuse, and who first take an 
oath on the fonr sacred gospels of Christ, that they will 
depose nothing falsely, as our blessed Sylvester and the 
Holy Roman Church is seen to hold."§ 

Our readers will see how well calculated this law was to 
make accusations of bishops very difficult. Whatchanco 
could there be of proving any charge against a bishop when 
six dozen witnesses were required ! We will show, again, 
how greatly this and such other things tended to have 
these forgeries believed and established. But our business 
now is with the use actually made of the forged epistles by 
the Popes. How did Pope Nicolas I. prove the necessity 
of seventy-two witnesses? He refers to Pope Sylvester for 
it. And we find it word for word in the 2nd Council 
under Sylvester, c 3.,H which is also in the forgeries 
of Isidore. 

Nor is Pope Nicolas I. the only Pope who has expressly 
quoted, by name, these forged documents in the collection 
of Isidore. His predecessor, next but one, Pope Leo TV., 
has also quoted that last passage, which Pope Nicolas 
quoted from Sylvester. We have but two letters of that 
Pope Leo IV., and in the second of these we find that 
passage given as Sylvester's*? (Labbe & Coss., Vol. VIII., 
p. 31). 

And the successor of Nicolas I., Pope Hadrian II., 
quoted them also; for when he was consulted about a 
bishop being translated from one diocese to another, he 
thus answers, in his 32nd Epistle : — " Since Pope Anterus 
says in his Epistle, when some consulted him ubout n 

bishop being removed from one state to another " 

And then follows a long passage about St. Peter being 
translated from Rome** to Antioch, &c, &c, taken word 
for word from the Epistle of Pope Anterus, tt which is also 
one of the forgeries in the collection of Isidore. 

When we come to show how the Popes adopted and used 
these Epistles without expressly naming them ; and, still 
farther, when we come to speak of Epistles which are 
most probably forgeries, though not yet acknowledged by 
Roman Catholics as suoh, it will be seen how greatly this 
list may yet be increased. In the meantime we think our 
readers will consider it proved that the Popes of the 9th 
century did quote these forgeries, and did appeal to them 
as genuine, in support of their claims. 

But it was not 'merely by quoting them now and then 
that the Popes tried to nave those forged documents be- 
lieved and received in the Church. Pope Nicolas ex- 
pressly insisted that ill of them should be received and 
obeyed as laws of the Church. 

After those forged decretals had been published, and 



* Lsbbe and Cossart, vol. VIII., p. 430. 

■f Sixtus Apostoiicss sedls antistes Eupbemlum eplseopum damnasse 
describitur, nihil allnd in deposltione illius objlrleus, nisi quod Poly- 
chrooium Hierosalyudtanum eplseopum pooltucem suum accusa- 
verlt.— Klcolas ep. 8, Labbe and Com., vol. vill, p. 305. 

t This document is la Labbe and Cossart. voL lll„ p. lil\ That 
this is a forgery, see the Benedictine monk Constant, Eplsvola Rom. 
VooMf., appendix, p. 111. 

§ Nullam dsmnationem eplscopornm esse unquam ceusemus, nisi 
aut ante legitimum jiumerura eplscoporum, quifitperXII. epUcopos, 
aut certe probata sententia per LXX1I. idoneos testes, qui tales 
slot, qui et accusare po<sint,et prlus ad sacra Christl quetuor *»en- 
gelia sacraments prssstent, quod nil falsum depromaot, slcut nobis 
beatus i»i vester et sancta Komana tenere v ideiur ecclesia. 

Labbe & Coss. Vol. VIII., p. 809. 

1 Labbe A Coss. Vol. I, p. 1549. By this same decree, 44 wit- 
nesses were required against a priest, and 36 against a deacon 1 The 
ancient law of the Church was ihus laid down by St. Paul blmsnir ; 
" Against a priest receive nos an accusation but under tun ot.tlira 
witnesses"— I Tim. eh. 8, vers* 19. Douay Bible. 

«( Du Pin soys it is not certain that those two letters were written 
by Pope Leo I V., neither Is he certain that they were ml written by 
him. Bccl. Writers. Vol. II., p. 141. 

•• Labbe and Coss. Vol. VI II., TL 93J. 

ft Ubbaaad Con. Vol. L,p.«30. 
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after he himself had quoted them (as we showed above), 
Pope Nicolas wrote his 42nd Epistle to all the bishops of 
France. It appears from that letter that the French 
bishops were refusing to admit the Decretal Epistles as 
laws ; for Nicolas accuses them of having said " that those 
decretals of the ancient pontiffs were not contained in the 
whole body of the code of canons."* Nicolas goes on to 
argue that this is no reason why those decretals are not to 
be kept, " since among the canons themselves it appears 
that one decree of blessed Leo is inserted, in which all the 
constituted decretals of the Apostolic See (by which he 
means Rome) are so commanded to be kept, that if any- 
one shall have offended against them he may know that 
pardon is to be denied to him."t 

We shall have to show hereafter what is the real appli- 
cation of such decrees as this of Pope Leo I., and how dis- 
honestly they are used : it is enough to observe now that 
Pope Leo I. wrote it only to the bishops of Campania, in 
Italy, who, being within his patriarchate, were lawfully 
subject to his authority. And Leo I. wrote it 400 years 
before the forgeries of Isidore were heard of in the world. 
Yet Pope Nicolas brings it forward as if it applied to 
France and to all the Christian world ; and he produces it 
as if Leo L had intended to apply it to those forgeries 
which were not written until so long after. 

That Pope Nicolas did produce it in support of the 
forgeries of Isidore is what we have now to prove. 

After quoting that decree of Leo I., Pope Nicolas goes 
on thus : " But in 6aying at.t. appointed decretals, he 
passed by no one of the decretals that are appointed, which 
he did not command to be kept ; and, again, in asserting 
of all our predecessors, he exempted no one of the 
Roman Pontiffs who was before himself, whose appointed 
decretals he did not so command to be kept by all."£ 

Now, considering that this universal confirmation of all 
decretals of all Pontiffs was made by Nicolas after 
the forgeries were published, and after he himself had 
quoted them as true and inspired, is it not clear that what 
he here said was intended to establish the forged decretals 
as well as the true ones ? 

But we have further proof still that it really was the 
forged decretals that Pope Nicolas was labouring to 
establish, for he goes on thus: "The holy and most 
eloquent Pope GelasiuB agrees to this most blessed Pope 
Leo, thus saying, ' We decree that the Decretal Epistles, 
which the most blessed Popes of the city of liome, in 
different times, gave on the consultation of different fathers, 
are to be received with veneration' In which, it is to be 
observed (so Pope Nicolas goes on) that he did not say 
the Decretal Epistles which are reckoned among the canons, 
nor only which the modern Popes gave out, but which the 
most blessed Popes, in different times, gave from the city 
of Rome. But, different times being mentioned, the 
holy man comprehended even those times which, by the 
multiplying persecutions of the Pagans, with great 
difficulty permitted the causes of bishops to be brought to 
the Apostolic See."§ 

Let it be observed that it is the professed object of Pope 
Nicolas here to establish the Decretal Epistles written by 
Popes in the times of Pat/an persecution. Now, the Pagan 
persecutions ceased at the accession of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, in the year 306. It was, therefore, the Decretal 
Epistles written by Popes before that year that he «»< en- 
deavouring to establish as the laws of the Church. And 
now we recall the fact that there are not now, anil were 
not then, any Decretal Epistles of Popes who lived before 
that year, except the forged ones. We refer our readers to 
the table of Popes' Epistles, given in our last number, in 
which they will see that there arc only five genuine Epistles 
of Popes who lived before the year 300 — viz., two of Cle- 
ment, and three of Cornelius : none of these are Decretal 
Epistles — that is, none of them profess to lay down laws. 
All Decretal Epistles previous to that year are forgeries. 
And if any one should say — -"Perhaps, in the timeof Nicolas 
there weresome genuineDecretals, written in the time of Pa- 
gan persecution, which are since lost, ami it might have 
been of them Pope Nicolas was speaking," we have wit- 
nesses to disprove this. We have a collection of Decretal 
Epistles made by Dionysius Exigtuis, about the year 530, 
in which he professes to " have collected the constitutions 
of the former Prelates of the Apostolic Sec with what care 



* Qusnquam quldam vestrum sorlpserlnvliaud lila derrrralia pris- 
corura Pontltlcum Id toto codfeis canonum corporc comineri de- 
scripta — Labbe aud Cos*. Vol. VIII., p. TJ'-i. 

t Quontam Inter Ipsos csnones unum B. Leonls rapltulum constat 
ease perniixtum, quo ita omnia dccretalla ennstituta skills apostolus 
CDStodfrt mandantur. ul si qu.'s In IKa-comtniserit, novcrlt sibi reniain 
negarl. Pp. 799, too. 

(/Diem) •> vero omnia decretalla constttnta, nullum de decreta- 
libus cotmituti* pmwrraisit, quod non mandavtrit ease custoflieudum. 
Bt rursuA aiserendo omnium dpcossorum nosttorum, nullum I'ontif- 
curo Koroanorum, qui ante se fuerit, excepit,cujo* ita Don prcrceperit 
decretalla constituta ab omnibus custodirL Labbo and Coss. vol. 
VIII. p. 800. 

§ Conaonat autem bufc beatiasimo Papse Leonl sanctus et facua- 
dltslmus in decretls sals Papa Gelasius, Ita Inqulens: Decretales 
eplstofel, quas Beallsslmi Papa; diversls temporlbus de urbe Roma, 
pro diveraorum patrum consujtatione dederunt, venerabllller susci- 
plendas decetnlmus. In quo notandum, quia non dixit decretales 
eplatolas que Inter canones habentur, nee tantum, quas modern! 
pontlBces ediderunt; sed quas beatissirat Papa diversls temporibus 
ab urbe Roma dederunt. Dlctfs autem diversls temporlbus, etiam 
ilia tempora rir sanctus comprehendit, qua vrebrescentibus pagaa- 
axum persecutionibus ad sedem apostolicam deferri causas episcopo- 
rum oifljcillime permittebant, Labbe and Con, vol. VII(. p. B00. 



and diligence he could."* And he could find none 
older than the year 385. To this collection was added, 
by some other person, about the year 730, the Decre- 
tals of the Popes who lived after Dionysius Exiguus ;f 
and that collector, too, found none of earlier date. Another 
collection was made at Rome by Cresconius about the 
year 700, J and he, too, found none of an earlier date. In 
the letters of Pope Nicolas I., and the other Popes of the 
ninth century, we find no trace of their having had any 
Decretal Epistles older than 306, except the forged ones ; 
we know that they had the forged ones, for they have 
actnally quoted them. When, therefore, Pope Nicolas 
insisted that the Decretal Epistles of Popes, who lived in 
the time of the Pagan persecutions (that is, before the 
year 306), were all to be received, it is clear that it was 
of the forged Decretal Epistles he was speaking ; and that 
those were the decretals which Pope Nicolas I. was 
labouring to establish as the laws of the Church. We ask 
our readers to consider now if we have proved these three 
things — 

1st. That Pope Nicolas, anil the Popes who preceded 
and followed him in the ninth century, did actually quote 
the forgeries, actually referring by name to epistles 
and councils which are now universally acknowledged to 
be forgeries? 

2nd. That Pope Nicolas professed to produce these 
forgeries by Divine Inspiration ! 

3rd. That Pope Nicolas laboured to impose those 
forged Decretals and councils upon the Church as its 
law! 

We might now leave it to our readers to judge whether 
the statement of Archbishop Devoti, on the one hand, 
that the Popes were no way involved in the guilt of these 
forgeries ; or the statement of the Archbishop of Paris and 
the Jesuits Labbe and Cossart, on- the other, that it was by 
the exertions of Pope Nicolas, and the other Popes of the 
ninth century, that the forgeries were established, be the 
true one. 

But we have further proof still. The multitude of places 
in which the Popes of the ninth century have laboured to 
support the doctrines and objects of the forged Epistles, 
without expressly naming or quoting them ; and further, 
still, the manner in which these forgeries were continued 
for ages as the laws of the Roman Church. 

This will be the subject of our next paper ; and we 
hope it will He f<mnd as deeply and as generally interesting, 
to those who seek for truth, as anything we have yet said 
on the subject. 



THE HEIR OF BALLYMANUS.— No. I. 
In the beginning of this century there did not live, per- 
haps, a better specimen of the fine old Irish gentleman 
than Denis Macmanus, of Ballymanus. Descended as he 
was from an ancient race of Irish kings, and professing 
the same religion as his numerous tenantry, he was almost 
worshipped by the people whom he governed with pa- 
triarchal sway. When he issued his commands, few of 
them troubled their heads to inquire whether they were in 
conformity with the law of the land, or with God's law 
either. Ill-betide the unfortunate messenger who should 
venture to execute the king's writ on the Ballymanus do- 
mains. But if you entered those territories without any 
legal or hostile intent, you were sure of meeting with un- 
bounded hospitality. Little question was made who you 
were or why you came ; whether your taste was for hunt- 
ing, or shooting, or fishing, ample provision was made for 
your amusement ; and in the evening you assembled, with 
a score of others, round his hospitable board, where the 
claret flowed like water, and where all was profuse abun- 
dance. It is true that if, in the simplicity of your taste, 
you preferred whiskey punch, you might not find it so easy 
to gratify your predilection ; and some were ill-natured 
enough to say that this was because claret was got on cre- 
dit, while whiskey and sugar had to be paid for with ready 
money. But you were little disposed for any captious 
fault -finding in the presense of one so jovial as your host. 
No man told a better story or sang a better song ; and he 
had the art of making all about him thoroughly com- 
fortable. His enemies said nothing worse of him than that 
his temper was a little warm, and it is certainly true that 
he had, in conformity with the habit of his days, been out 
seven times. 

It may be imagined that such a character as we have 
described was not the most prudent manager of his affairs. 
Having found his estates but very moderately dipped when 
he succeeded to the possession of them, he had no difficulty 
in raising, by mortgage, such sums as he needed ; and 
parsimony and self-denial not being among his virtues, 
this was an expedient to which he often had recourse 
When, therefore, contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, this hard-living, hard-riding fire-eater died quietly 
in his bed, in the fulness of a good old age, his son, 
O'Brien Macmanus, found the income yielded him by the 
estates which he inherited very disproportionate to the 
amount of his nominal rent-roll. He could ride for miles 
round without going off the property which called him 
master, yet, now that war prices were no longer to be had, 
it was only by unremitting attention that he could make 



* Prateritorum sedis apostolicas prasulum constituta, qua valui 
curadiligentiaquecoUegl. — Bibliotbeca Voelll et JustelU, Ed, Paris, 
1661, vol. I., p. 183. 

t TiiAa-ame, p. SIS, J The same, p. ««. 



both ends of the year meet, and, as he complained, he 
scarcely got agent's fees for the management of his own 
estates. O'Brien Macmanus was, indeed, a man of 
another school and another generation from his father. 
An active man of business, strictly just in all his dealings, 
and not apt to be liberal with money that did not belong 
to him, he was very far from being as popular as his reck- 
lessly improvident predecessor. It is to be hoped that he 
found in the bosom of his family some consolation for his 
inferior popularity among strangers. He was fortunate 
in the possession of a wife who idolized him, and four as 
fine children as ever man was blessed with— three 
daughters and one son, Frank, the hero of the present 
narrative. 

Frank was universally declared to resemble his grand- 
father much more than his father. He was of an ardent, 
impulsive temperament ; one who threw his whole soul into 
everything be undertook ; an enthusiastic sportsman, and 
so adventurous a rider that his mother often trembled with 
apprehension for her only son, the sole surviving hope of 
the family ; but his father declared that he would not have 
the lad checked ; and the tenantry exclaimed that it did 
their hearts good to see fine old Denis come to life again. 
Frank was more than seventeen before he was called to 
more serious pursuits by a conversation which his father 
held with him. 

" Frank," said he, " as long as you were a boy I have 
given you full fling, and allowed you to amuse yourself 
as you pleased. It is time now you should think of 
something else. With the blessing of God, I may live still 
for a good many years, and I should be sorry that you 
were dangling on here, living a life of mere amusement 
You know how I have been crippled by the state in which 
your grandfather handed the property over to me ; and 
now, were I to die, I must either leave your mother and 
sisters without provision, or else give the estates over to you 
more encumbered than I found them myself. It would break 
my heart if these lands, which Cromwell did not succeed in 
wresting out of the hands of the Macmanuses, were now 
scattered from us through our own improvidence. I have 
been fighting a hard battle to clear off some of our incum- 
brances, yet, I have made no progress, and the times are 
getting worse ; so it is plain you must do something else to 
restore the fortunes of our house. I had been thinking of the 
army for you, which I know you would like best ; but it is, 
really, too expensive a profession. Since I should find it 
hard to get the ready money to push you on, it is not a 
profession in which you would make your fortune in a 
hurry. So, I sec nothing for it but the bar : and, really, 
considering what good abilities you possess, and how veil 
our family is known, and how many there are who would 
be delighted to serve one of your name, I don't think you 
can fail to succeed. I don't despair to see you making a 
handsome income of your own, and that before you come 
into the property you will have gold enough to ballast 
these dirty acres from flying away, as they now seem 
likely to do. 

Frank warmly assented to his father's proposal, and 
from this time a ureat change took place in him, and he be- 
came as ardent a student as ho had before been a sportsman. 
In his natura' disposition he had more genius for poetry 
than law ; but the boy's imagination was fired with the 
thought of building up the fortunes of an ancient house, 
and he pursued the project with all the vehemence of his 
impetuous character. He was duly sent up to the Uni- 
versity, not without many misgivings and warnings on the 
part of his mother, lest the purity of his faith should be 
sullied in that heretic institution. There, however, he 
found no one to trouble him with controversy, and the 
only way in which his early opinions were shaken was, that 
he found heretics, in close contact, not such repulsive animals 
as he had imagined from a distance. He found there, 
among Protestants, many honourable competitors and 
some warm friends, and several of the prejudices he had 
conceived to their disadvantage were unconsciously dissi- 
pated. He left College after a career of much distinction, 
and, with what he valued perhaps more than University 
honors, the reputation of being the most brilliant orator 
of the Historical Society. He was, indeed, in danger of 
being led to depend too much on his ready command of 
language, and on the glowing images with which his fancy 
embellished every case 'in which he took a lively interest 
(and that, in truth, was every case he undertook to defend) ; 
but he had fortunately some judicious advisers, who warned 
him that real eminence at the bar could only be obtained 
by hard study, and must have for its foundation a thorough 
knowledge of law. Accordingly, when he went over to 
London to eat his dinners, he entered a conveyancer's 
office, and, after some months of vigorous study, began to 
love, for their own sake, those intricacies of the law 
which he had at first regarded merely as the ladder by 
which he was to climb his way to fortune. He required, 
indeed, some little self-denial to apply himself to study as 
diligently as he did ; for his father being a well-known 
member of parliament (the representation of his native 
county had been hereditary iu his family since long before 
the Union), Frank received many invitations from old 
friends or political connections of his father. He went, 
however, but little into society, determined not to allow 
the seductive gaieties of a London season to encroach upon 
the time which he had rigidly set apart for study. Eis 
most intimate companion was an Englishman, named 
Cornwall, some ten or fifteen years oiler than himself, 



